process whereby two or more social systems are somehow linked with each other
so that together they function as a social system; (4) institutionalization,
or the process whereby human behavior is patterned and, therefore, becomes
predictable; (5) socialization, or the process whereby social and cultural
heritage is transmitted, including all forms of learning - both formal and
informal; (6) social control, or the process by which deviation is counter-
acted; and (7) social change, or the process of altering the structural form
and/or social relationships and, ultimately, the social system. Social change
may be precipitated by internal sources, by external sources, or by both
internal and external sources operating concurrently.

The social system model implies that an individual relates to one or more
other individuals or groups to achieve desired consequences. A structured
or ordered existence results as certain behavioral requirements become
standardized and expected for achieving certain ends. This network of
patterned interrelationships directs the system toward fulfillment of its
goals. These standards then become focal points around which "systems of
social interaction" are formed.

A person's attitudes tend to become those of the groups to which he belongs,
a phenomenon commonly referred to as "system determinism." The process of
sending and receiving information is at the core of system determinism and
controls the actions of individual members, thus avoiding or diminishing
noncompliance. Any interpersonal or intergroup problem is basically a lack
of communication. Conflicts will be more apt to disappear when people get
to know one another and reason together.

Small systems or groups in constant or frequent interaction are marked by
higher levels of social organization. With an increase in contact of a
system's members, the norms or behavioral standards not only become more
distinct, but members1 knowledge of them similarly deepens, thus aiding
in their internalization. The higher the level of system organization -
as marked by frequent intimate involvement - the greater the similarity of
norms, and the greater the efficiency of output toward a particular goal
or goals. In such systems, mutual trust and respect, esprit de corps, and
cooperation often accompany closeness of interaction, and conformity is apt
to be strengthened. Morale also tends to run higher among groups which are
organized in informal associations. Informal work groups that develop
within a system often heighten output, cohesion, ease internal communication,
and reduce absenteeism and turnover in personnel. For this reason, formal
inducements of larger systems may be significantly strengthened when rein-
forced or supplemented with informal ones operating within a member's
immediate, intimate systems of interaction.

To overcome its large size, the Weber Basin Center and Program were sub-
divided into numerous smaller units. These smaller subunits provided
intimate, face-to-face interaction necessary for higher levels of system
organization. This organization was developed to encourage a constant
flow of information between members and staff, and a setting in which
members could freely express themselves. Moreover, system members were
involved, either directly or indirectly, in many of the major decisions
affecting them. Normally, when system members are actively involved in